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theologian, not to know that this is seldom 
done in the New Testament. For example, 
the early Christians set the example of assem- 
, | bling on the first day of the week for the 
| purpose of worship. ‘This example has been 
-jimitated throughout Christendom (€xcept per- 
haps by the Seventh-day baptists) without any 
formal or verbal repeal of the seventh day, 
which was expressly set apart as the Sabbath 
of the Lord. Will C. C. Cuyler point us to 
the page and the chapter, whieh releases 
Christians from the- obligation to observe the 
seventh day? It is impossible for him to find 
any direct or formal rescission of a law, which 
he himself, as we humbly conceive, very pro- 
In the examination of the passage of which | perly observes, on another day, in common 
C. C. Cuyler’s text forms only a part, we have | with the great mass of Christians. 
first considered it by the grammatical rules of; We have seen by the text in Genesis, that 
language and verbal analysis. These do not) the eating of blood was forbidden in the time 
show it to be a command. In the second place, lof Noah. This offence was denounced as a/| 
supposing it to be preceptive, we have shown | capital crime in the time of Moses, and yet 
that the two laws connected with it, that for-| Christians universally, without scruple or 
bidding the eating of blood, and that con-|compunction, eat the blood of animals, Can 
demning the beast which had killed a man, to : repeal of this law be pointed out by C. C, 
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The Impropriety of 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
(Report of Committee concluded from page 58.) 


death, are totally disused and unobserved | Cuyler? Christians lay.no more stress on this 
throughout Christendom. Next we have | prohibition, enforced as it is by the fearful 
shown that by our having legally restricted 
the injufction in the doctor’s text to a single 
crime, and essentially altered the ancient 
mode of administering it, the Christian world 
do not adopt the passage as an gbligatory law. 
We further say, that if the law in regard to 
eating blood and killing beasts is repealed, the 


injunction ‘to abstain from various fishes and 
animals, (such for example as the flesh of 
swine,) which are forbidden in Exodus. Nor 
can he find any distinct and positive repeal of 
the sanguinary laws set forth in the Pen- 
tateuch. But here we are aware that we) 
law in regard to shedding blood is also rescind-|tread upon dangerous ground. It is more 
ed ; since it is inseparably connected with the |than a possible thing, that the author con- 
preceding, and that the whole passage con-|siders the whole of these laws, not merely the | 
sidered as an existing institution, must stand | prohibitions, but the sanctions of this code, as 
or fall together. of binding efficacy, since he quotes them 

hough the affirmative reasons assigned by | against murder, and contends that the typical 
C.C. Cuyler, and those of his school, are thus e ceremonial parts only are expunged. It 








capable of being disproved, he assumes in the|is a sequence of his doctrine, that he would 
sermon that he has made out his position toa 
demonstration, and proceeds to show that the 
verses in Genesis, as he understands them, He says, “ ex- 


repugnance than murder. 
are the law of the Christian code at the pre- : idolatry which is dreadfully debasing 


have idolatry also punished with death, for he 
thinks the Divine nature held this in greater 


sent day. He observes in page 22, that no/to the heart of man, and which God declares 


man can point him to the book or to the page | his soul abhors, there is no other crime which 
of the New Testament in which the repeal of 


that denunciation is written. He seems to 
require a direct repeal of this particular law, 
and intimates that if the punishment which is 
so emphatically denounced were abolished, the 
repeal would not be left to conjecture or con- 
struction, but be the direct subject of positive 
interdict. Now at the base of this reasoning 
lies the pervading error, that the text in 
Genesis is a precept directed to man—a con- 
clusion at which our limited faculties cannot} But the question as toa repeal of the Noahic 


arrive. In the next place it seems to be sup-| canon, supposing it to contain the denuncia- 
posed, that Christ would abolish a law like a 


repealing statute, with reference to chapter 
and verse. C. C. Cuyler is too learned a 


appears to be so reprobated in the word of 
God, as murder.” (Page 33.) Still whatever 
may be the sentiments of C. C. Cuyler on this 
subject, he must admit that without an abso- 
lute and explicit repeal, referring to chapter 
and page, the Mosaic sanctions are taken to 
be rescinded by almost all Christian legisla- 
tors, because esteemed to be inconsistent with 
the tenor, genius, and spirit of the Christian 
scheme. 


tions insisted on, is of easy solution, if we do 
not require the distinct and formal utterance 
of a decree, pointed directly as to chapter and 
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verse at the text in Genesis. C. C. Cuyler 
takes the affirmative side of the question, that 
casa von Cc sot gp rieeshog A 
ted by the Chris 3p sa 
a 0 must take the burthen of the argu- 
ment, and explain the meaning of the texts 
which seem to conflict with such a position. 
He must explain the inapplicability to mur- 
der, of that passage in the New Testament, 
which enjoins us to ‘‘ recompense to no man 
evil for evil,” and that in which Christ re- 
vokes the ancient lex talionis, of “ an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It will not 
do to mislead us, on this subject, with imper- 
fect resemblances or with false and flimsy 
comparisons. For example, the principle of 
restoration in robbery presents no just analo- 
gy. in the nature of things, to the retaliatory 
punishment insisted on, in the case of murder. 
The thief who is compelled to return the 
property stolen to its owner, to give back 
what is not his own, is made to perform an act 
of simple justice, of plain and unalloyed retri- 
bution. The party injured is remitted to his 
original rights, and the party injuring is. de- 
prived of that which he has dishonestly appro- 







sanction of death, than they do on the Mosaic | ciel But has this case any similitude in 


rinciple, to that which is denounced by the 
Saviour and his apostle, as above quoted? If 
a man, who has torn out an eye, or knocked 
out a tooth, be condemned in atonement of the 
crime, to lose his own, his penalty maims 
himself, but does not recompense the evil he 
has inflicted. He does not suffer on the prin- 
ciple of retributive justice, but of unmized 
retaliation ; not from a sentiment of right, but 
on the ground of revenge. The punishment 
does not restore the loss or repair the injury; 
it doubles the offence which before was single; 
and human society in imposing it, becomes as 
culpable as the original offender. As then, 
we are expressly taught that such a punish- 
ment is wrong, we apply the doctrine in its 
legitimate scope and true spirit, to the case of 
punishing musder by death,—an infliction 
which does not go upon the principle of sim- 
ple retribution, since no second death can pro- 
duce a resurrection of the murdered victim, 
but only upon the ground of retaliating the 
crime, of avenging the enormity. 

C. C. Cuyler must also explain in a more 
satisfactory way than he has yet done, the 
example of the Saviour, when the woman was 
arraigned before him on a charge, for which, 
by the laws of Moses, she would have suffered 
death. The inquiry propounded to him, 
respected not the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, but simply the description of her 
punishment. He did not condemn her to be 
stoned, but induced those who sought her 
death, to abandon their object, by a most cut- 
ting reproof. When he commanded the one 


t, which is not. 


as 











who was “ free from guilt” to th 

stone, he. conveyed the admonition that the 
guilt and sin of her offence were not of human 
cognizance, and that human society in punish- 
ing the crime should check the evil, so as to 
prevent its recurrence, by the reformation of 
the criminal, He told her to go and sin no 
more. May it be doubted that his conduct 
would have been different, if the woman had 
been charged with murder? It is hard to 
believe that he would have distinguished be- 


tween the two eg sec ber crime and 
that of homicide, were int in the same 


~ punishment—that of death—by the Jewish 


law. “Will C. C. Cuyler explain the meaning 
of another passage? Christ was not received 
by the Samaritans, and two of his disciples 
wished to cousume them by means of fire 
from heaven, after the manner of Elias. 
When they waited for his authority for this, 
they were rebuked, and reminded that the Son 
of man is come not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them. Is it not here announced that 
to save the life of man was one of the objects 
of the Saviotr’s mission? Will C. C. Cuyler 
say that the language is to be understood spi- 
ritually, when the occasion required that he 
should speak in a literal sense ? Will he allege 
that the verb to save, has a spiritual meaning 
unconnected with the petition of the two dis- 
ciples? The Greek text has céeas (infinitive 
first aorist,) derived from caf#. This word 
may be translated by the Latin servare as well 
as salvare, and is frequently employed to 
express temporal. safety or deliverance. 
Would the Messiah in answer to a request 
that the Samaritans might be consumed by 

rebuke them in a manner wholly alien to 
the objects of the inquiry? William Penn 
quotes this identical passage in several of his 
works, and especially in his admirable treatise 
against war. He applies it exclusively in a 
temporal or literal sense. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush was so profoundly impressed with the 
idea that the language of the Saviour on this 
occasion, amounted to a repeal of all sangui- 
nary penalties, that he places his finger on the 
passage, and says, that with such a text before 
him, an angel declaring it, could not persuade 
him the Scriptures authorize capital punish- 
ment. 

That Christ did minister to the temporal 
ailments as well as the eternal concerns of 
man is undeniable, though the great purpose 
of his advent lay infinitely beyond the former. 
He cured the sick, healed lepers, cast out 
devils, and raised the dead. The passage 
quoted, and many others of similar import, 
show that the example set, and the doctrines 
inculcated in the New Testament, are totally 

te the Old in vindictive laws and 
judicial homicides. They enforce without 
limitation the sacred injunction, thou shalt not 
kill, and illustrate the continuing obligation 
of that unalterable and eternal truth, ‘* ven- 
geance is mine, and I will repay.” They 
beautifully exemplify that compassion and 
mercy are the characteristic attributes of the 
Divine nature. “Jehovah willeth not the 
death of the wicked, but rather that they 
should repent and live.” We are aware that 
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row the first} been regarded as inapplicable to the death|the fertile the tangled thicket, aud 


punishment, by law. But the committee are 
not with the logic which would re- 
strict the application of language so pregnant 
and universal. They think that any hmita- 
tion of the passage arises from a confused 
view of the nature, and an erroneous estimate 
of the powers of human society. Numbers 
cannot neutralise or diminish a moral wrong ; 
and it is a pervading and immutable truth, 
that what is morally wrong cannot be politi- 
cally right. ‘Though men in the collective 
power of bodies politic, may originate or 
sanction measures from the responsibility of 
which they would stand appalled, in their per- 
sonal or individual capacities, yet neither their 
number nor their corporate character can 
shield them from moral reproach and religious 
accountability. 

When C. C. Cuyler calmly reviews his 
ground ; when he perceives the utter incom- 
patibility of his whole construction with the 
grammatical reading of the text; when he 
observes the fallacy of construing one clause 
of the passage as binding, and the other pro- 
visions as repealed; when he considers that 
the Jewish punishments are entirely disused 
by Christian nations; when he reflects upon 
the example and sentiments of our Saviour ; 
and when he views these in connection with 
those great acts of the Deity “in the begin- 
ning” as to Cain and Lamech, and that ever- 
lasting command, “ thou shalt not kill,” he 
may perhaps see reason to hesitate about 
assuming the awful responsibility of that doc- 
trine, which his sermon so earnestly incul- 
cates. 

On behalf of the committee, 


Jos R. Tyson, Chairman. 


VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Extracted from “A Popular Treatise on Vegetable 
Physiology.” 

Wherever circumstances are compatible 
with vegetable existence, there we find plants 
arise. It is not only on the luxuriant soil, on 
which many generations have flourished and 
decayed, that we find the display of their 
beauties. The coral island, but recently ele- 
vated above the level of the sea, speedily be- 
comes clothed with verdure. From the 
materials of the most sterile rock, and even 
from the yet recent cinders and lava of the 
volcano, nature prepares the way for vege- 
table existence. The slightest crevice or 
inequality is sufficient to arrest the invisible 

rms that are always floating in the air ; and 
the humble plants which spring from these 
soon ovéfspread the surface, deriving their 
chief nutriment from the atmosphere. Having 
completed their allotted period of ‘existence, 
they die and decay ; but their death is only a 
preparation for the appearance of higher 
forms of vegetable structure. They are fol- 
lowed by successive tribes of plants of gradu- 
ally increasing size and strength; until, in 
the course of years, the sterile rock is con- 
verted into a natural and luxuriant garden, of 
which the productions, rising from grasses to 









the widely spreading forest. 

No extremes of heat or cold seem to put 
entire check upon vegetation. Even in the 
desert plains of the torrid zone, the eye of the 
traveller is often refreshed by the appearance 
of a few hardy plants, which find sufficient 
materials for their growth in these arid re- 
gions. And wherever a spring of water 
moistens the soil and atmosphere around, a 
spot of luxuriant verdure is found. These 
Vases, as they are termed, are the stations at 
which caravans halt, when crossing the exten- 
sive wastes of parching sand; and although 
their effect upon the wind is doubtless height- 
ened by the dreariness of the preceding jour- 
ney, there is no question that few spots can 
present greater richness of vegetation than 
these. It will hereafter be seen that heat, 
light, and moisture combined, furm the cir- 
cumstances most favourable to the growth of 
plants; and it is from the combination of the 
latter of these conditions with the former, that 
the vegetation of small islands in the tropical 
ocean is so peculiarly rich. ‘These Oases are 
like such islands in the midst of a sea of sand ; 
and nothing can be a greater contrast with 
the desolation around, than “ the green pas- 
tures” and “still waters” which they afford. 


Many remarkable facts might be mention- , 


ed, relative to the degree of heat which some 
forms of vegetation are capable of sustaining, 
and which, to some species indeed, appears a 
natural and even necessary condition. A hot 
spring in the Manilla islands, which raises the 
thermometer to 187° has plants flourishing in 
it and on its borders. In hot springs near a 
river of Louisiana, of the temperature of 
from 122° to 145°, have been seen growing 
not merely the lower and simpler plants, but 
shrubs and trees. In one of the Geysers of 
Iceland, which was hot enough to boil an egg 
in four minutes, a species of Chara has been 
found growing and reproducing itsclf; and 
vegetation of an humble kind has been ob- 
served in the similar boiling springs of Arabia 
and the Cape of Good Hope. One of the 
most remarkable facts on record, in reference 
to the power of vegetation to proceed under a 
high temperature, is related by Sir G. Staun- 
ton, in his account of Lord Macartney’s am- 
bassy to China, At the island of Amsterdam 
a spring was found, the mud of which, far 
hotter than boiling water, gave birth to a spe- 
cies of Liverwort. A large Squill bulb, which 
it was wished to dry and preserve, has been 
known to push up its stalk and leaves, when 
buried in sand kept up to a temperature much 
exceeding that of boiling water. 

Even the extreme of cold is not fatal to 
every form of vegetable life. In the realms 
of perpetual frost, the snow which covers 
mountains and valleys, and whose surface 
scarcely yields to the influence of the solar 
rays at midsummer, is in some places redden- 
ed for miles together by a miuute vegetable, 
which grows in its substance,vand has been 
supposed, from its very rapid increase, to have 
fallen from the sky. ‘This is commonly 
known by the name of Red Snow. The 
Lichen which forms the winter food of the 


the moral precept, “ thou shalt not kill,” has|shrubs and trees, present all the varieties of|rein-deer, grows entirely buried beneath the 
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snow ; and ae may ns by 
the number the animals which find in it 
their sole support during a considerable part 
of the year. 

Plants are found, too, in situations in which 
some peculiar noxious influence inight be sup- 

entirely to prevent their growth ;—as 
for example, in sulphureous springs. In fact, 
there are scarcely any circumstances in which 
there is not some kind of plant adapted to ex- 
ist. ‘Thus, it is well known that soils, which 
have any considerable admixture of metallic 
ores are not favourable to most kinds of vege- 
tation ; and among such, those mixed with 
the refuse of lead mines are the most sterile, 
so that this. substance is often mi with 
gravel, to prevent weeds from gro on 
garden walks. Yet even on of this 
material, thrown up around the openings of 
the mines, the Vernal Sandwort thrives, grow- 
ing perhaps even more luxuriantly than in 
any other situation. 

The degree in which vitality is sometimes 
retained by plants, under the most unfavour- 
able conditions, for a period to which it is dif- 
ficult to assign a limit, is one of the most 
interesting and curious circumstances in their 
economy. Inthe greater part of those in- 
habiting temperate climates, an apparently 
complete cessation of activity takes place 


» every year. The leaves wither and drop off ; 
~ the stem and branches are reduced to a state 


of death-like barrenness ; and all the changes 
in which life consists appear to ave entirely 
ceased. In some instances, the stems also die 
and decay, the roots only retaining their 
vitality ; yet, from these, with the return of 
the genial warmth and light of spring, a new 
stem shoots up, and new leaves and flowers 
are produced,—in their turn to wither and 
decay. ‘The torpor is not, however, so com- 
plete as it appears, in those durable and woody 
stems which defy the winter’s blast; for late 
experiments have shown that a slight move- 
ment of sap takes place even in a frosty 
atmosphere. In evergreen plants, on the 
other hand, this cessation of activity is less 
marked; but the difference between their 
summer and winter condition is much greater 
than is apparent. In all these cases, howev- 
er, the changes are periodical; and are not 
altogether dependent on external conditions. 
For nothing will prevent a plant from shed- 
ding its leaves nearly at its Usual time ; and 
although, by artificial heat; or by removal to 
a warmer climate, a new crop can be brought 
out within a short interval, this exhausts its 
powers, so that few kinds can survive the 
change of circumstances for any long period. 
Moreover, the period of inactivity cannot in 
these cases be prolonged beyond a certain 
fixed time; for a plant whose growth in 
spring is checked by the protracted influence 
of cold, loses its vitality altogether. But 
there are some instances in which this condi- 
tion may be greatly prolonged. Bulbs, for 
example, of the onion, hyacinth, tulip, &c., 
have been kept for many years in this dor- 
mant state, capable of renewing the active 
processes of vegetation,—of shooting up 
leaves and flower-stems into the air, and of 
transmitting their roots into the soil—for 
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many years ; and there does not seem any | living beings to inhabit each, with equal suit- 
particular limit to this power. Instances ableness. 
have been related of the growth of bulbs un-| ‘This adaptation of each species to particu- 
rolled from-among the bandages of Egyptian lar circumstances is often seen in an interest- 
mummies ; but there is reason to believe that | iug manner on a small scale, on the exterior 
deception has been practised on this point|of large trunks of trees, old towers, &c., 
upon the too-ready credulity of travellers,—|which are thickly clothed with Mosses and 
still, there is nothing impossible in the assert-|Lichens. Many of these ayoid the light ; 
ed fact. Light, warmth, and moisture are | and their presence indicates the north side of 
the causes of the growth of these curious|the body to which they are attached. To 
structures ; and when removed from the influ- | others, again, the:light in all its strength is 
ence of these, there is no reason why a bulb| genial ; and they frequent the southern aspect; 
should not remain unchanged for 100 years if| whilst other forms, intermediate in habits, 
it can for 10; and for 1000 if for 100. We) frequent the eastern and western sides; so 
shall hereafter see that the vitality of seeds, | that, on going round such a tower or large 
under similar circumstances, appears quite | trunk, we observe a succession of different 
unlimited. species, which may be compared to that which 
But there are some plants which, even|is presented in the various latitudes, passing 
whilst in a state of active vegetation, are} from the equator towards the pole. A similar 
capable of being reduced to a similar torpid | succession on a larger scale is seen on ascend- 
condition, and of remaining in it for almost | ing a high mountain between the tropics, such 
any length of time, without injury to life.|as the Peak of Teneriffe. ‘I'he lower portion 
There is a kind of Club-Moss inhabiting | exhibits the vegetation of the surrounding 
Peru, which is liable to be entirely dried up,| country, in #ll the luxuriance and richness of 
when deprived of water for some time. It then} an island in the torrid zone. Higher up» the 
folds in its leaves and contracts its roots, so| traveller meets with productions similar to 
as to form a ball, which, apparently quite | those found on the borders of temperate re- 
devoid of animation, is driven about hither} gions; and to these succeed those of the 
aud thither by the wind; as soon, however,| medium temperate zone. Above these are 
as it reaches a moist situation, it sends down | perceived the alpine plants, which in northern 
its roots into the soil, and unfolds to the at-| Europe are found at a comparatively trifling 
mosphere its leaves, which, from a dingy | elevation; and to these succeeds the dreari- 
brown, speedily change to the bright green of| ness of perpetual snow. ‘These five distinct 
active vegetation. The Rose of Jericho is the | zones are well marked on the Peak of Tene- 
subject of similar transformations ; and the| riffle; each having a certain set of plants 
common Mosses exhibit the same in a less/| peculiar to it, as the plants of Northern and 
degree. Southern Europe, and of Northern and Cen- 
These conditions are not the only ones ad-| tral Africa, are to those regions respectively. 
mitting of great variation, and yet most}. Thus we see that on no part of the earth’s 
important to the active operations of the vege- | surface, under no peculiarities of soil or cli- 
table structure. Light is as important as| mate, is vegetation of some kind or other 
warmth and moisture to the processes of the| impossible. Every distinct tribe of plants 
economy ; and yet we find plants adapted to| flourishes naturally under peculiar conditions, 
thrive under the almost total deprivation of |—some preferring a warm atmosphere, others 
it. Sea-weeds possessing a bright green colour | a cool one ;—some only luxuriating in moist- 
have been drawn up from the depth of more|ure, and others in the opposite condition of 
than 100 fathoms, to which the sun’s rays do| dryness ;—some requiring the most intense 
not penetrate in any appreciable proportion. | light, and others only growing in darkness. 
Many of the Mushroom tribe have been found| ‘There are some plants which are very defi- 
growing in caverns and mines to which no/cient in the power of adapting themselves to 
rays from the sun, either direct or reflected, | slight changes in these conditions; and these 
would seem to have access; and even more|are accordingly restricted to certain locali- 
perfect plants have been observed to vegetate|ties, which are favourable to their growth, 
and to acquire a green colour (whichis injand are hence considered rare plants. Thus, 
general only produced under the influenee of| for example, there are certain species which 
strong light) in such situations. Un the other| require that the air surrounding them should 
hand, we find some plants adapted only to/contain a minute quantity of salt, dissolved in 





exist where they can be daily invigorated by 
the powerful rays of a tropical sun, with the 
complete daily change which results from 
their total absence during a large part of the 
twenty-four hours; whilst there are others 
whose energies, after remaining dormant 
during the tedious winter of the arctic re- 
gions, are aroused into a brief activity by the 
return of the luminary on whose cheering 
influence they depend, and whose rays are not 
withdrawn from them for weeks or even 
months together. Neither of these tribes 
could flourish if transferred to the circum- 
stances of the other ; and, opposite as these 
are, we observe that the Creator has adapted 









its moisture ;—#l 


only abound, therefore, 
near the seg 


ore ; but they are seen tospring . 
up in the neighbourhood of salt-works, even’ 

many hundred miles inland,—their seeds being 
conveyed by the wind or by birds, which have 
spread them over the whole surface of the 
earth, but there only meeting with the condi- 
tions they require for their development. On 
the other hand, there are many which can grow 
in almost any situation, and which can adapt 
themselves to a great variety of circumstances, 
often exhibiting evident changes of form and 
aspect, which are due to the influence of these. 
Such are common plants ;,and many of them 
are among those most serviceable to man, on 
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account Of the i ment which can be 

effected in them by cultivation. For example, 

the Potatoe, growing in its native climate— 

the tropical portion of South America,—does 

not require for the growth of its young shoots 

that store of nourishment which, in temperate 

climates, is provided in its fleshy tubers ; and 

the edible ion is thus extremely small, 

since the warmth and moisture constantly 

supplied to it develope the growing parts 

without such assistance. But when trans- 

planted to colder regions, and to a richer soil, 

inat store is greatly increased in amount, and 

becomes one of the most important of all arti- 

cies of food to man. If it were not for this 

capability of adapting itself to new circum- 

stances, the plant could not thrive in North- 

ero Europe ; since its own powers of growth 

would be insufficient, when the external condi- 

tions are so much changed. But it is this 

very capability which reuders it so useful to 

man. If the large Potatoes of European cul- 

tivation be planted again in tropical climates, 

the produce is little superior to that of the ori- 

ginal stock; since, when circumstances no 

longer demand it, the acquired habit ceases. | 
The Cabbage, Broccoli, Cauliflower, &c., are, | 
in like manner, only varieties of one species, 
greatly altered by cultivation ; the plant which 
was the original stock of all having been form- | 
ed susceptible of more remarkable changes 
than most others, and thus rendered at the 

same time useful to man, and very easy of 
production. * 

These instances will suffice to show that it 
is not only in their original state that the 
adaptation of each tribe of plants to particular 
circumstances is exhibited; since there are 
many which can thus spread themselves, or 
may be spread by man, over a large part of 
the globe. And in this capability, no less 
than in their original aspect, do we recognise 
the wisdom and power of the almighty De- 
signer, who willed that no portion of the globe 
should be unclothed by vegetation, and that 
from every part the herbage should spring 
forth for the supply of the animal creation, 
which is entirely dependent on it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, for its sustenance. 

Such, then, being the universal diffusion of 
these beings, it is obvious that in no spot can 
he who seeks to make himself acquainted with 
their structure and habits, be without some 
subjects for examination. And since the hum- 
blest and simplest plants are found, when ex- 
amined, to display an organization as remark- 





ably and beautifully adapted to the functions eee 


they are to perform, and to the: 
.. which they are to exist, as isthat 
“est and most complicated, there is no reason 
why any should be neglected, however insig- 
nificant they may appear. 

Although no doubt can be entertained by 
the reflecting mind, that the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator are every where 
operating with equal energy, whether in the 
simple but majestic arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies, or in those changes by which 
our own globe is rendered fit for the habita- 
tion of such innumerable multitudes of living 
beings, no one can help feeling that it is in the 
structure and actions of these beings them- 









selves, that these attributes are more evi- | 
dently manifested to the intelligent observer. 
And although the animal kingdom has usu- 












308 miles, and make 1,529,862,220, of our 
earths in solid gold. At aa interest it would 
have p only 7s. 9d.—Gloucestershire 


Qe been regarded as affording more remark- | Chronicle. 
able 


instances of their display than the 
vegetable world, it may be doubted whether, 
when the latter is more closely examined, it 


will not appear equally or yet more won- 
derful. 


_—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
TO AN AFFLICTED FRIEND. 


Although of Marah’s waters, 
Tis thine to drink, my love, 
Yet raise thy bead, for Shilol’s stream 
Is gushing from above ; 
Like that pure wave that brightly shone, 
Forth issuing from beneath the throne. 


Though bread of deep affliction, 
Be thine, my love, to eat, 
Yet Christ, the living bread, shall be, 
‘Vo thee refreshing meat! 
Then if lis flesh thy soul sustain, 
Hanger thou wilt not know again! 


What though thou wear’st the garments 
Of deep and solemn woe, 

Soon as thy Saviour bursts the tomb, 
Thou wilt deliverance know ; 

Beauty for ashes thou shalt see, 

Garments of praise thy covering be! 


Though sorrows press upon thee, 
in this thy starless night, 

On morning’s wings shail rosy joy 
Come with the dawn of light; 

Then thou in its enlivening ray, 

Wilt waken to a happier day. 


Hold on thy way in patience, 
The church’s sufferings bear ; 
Bound with it in its hour of gloom, 
Thou shalt its glory share ; 
And of that happy number be 
Who owned Him in captivity ! 


Like him whose eyes were holden, 
Thou deem'st nu friends are near, 
But when by prayer thy sight is given 

Shall hosts around appear ; 
While more upon thy side are found, 
Than gather on the adverse ground. 


Cheer up! in thy afflictions 
Christ is afflicted too; 
He, to thy dry and parched soul, 
Will be as Israel’s dew. 
Away shall roll the clouds of wrath, 
As flowers spring up around thy path! 


Cheer up! my true companion, 
Bear for thy Lord the cross, 
Then his sustaining arm will keep, 
Howe’er the tempests toss ! 
_ “Phou wilt not perish in the wave, 
He thy sinking soul shall save ! 


' 


Then at the closing moment, 
These light afflictions done, 
Through faith and mercy aiding thee, 
The goal is safely won, 
Gladly receive the high behest, 
“ Enter thy everlasting rest!” 


— 


Compound Interest.—A correspondent has 
sent us the following: If an English penny 
had been placed out at compound interest at 
five per cent. in the year one, it would this 
present Christmas, 1840, have produced the 
enormous sum of £4,047,455,811,126,677,- 
845,110,793,317,430,411,562, which, laid 
down edgeways, would measure the length 
of 54,292,888,880,329,484,980,173,837,118,- 

















Changeable Flower.—On the island of Loo. 
cheu, says M‘Leod, is found a remarkable 
production, about the size of a cherry-tree, 
bearing flowers, which alternately, on the 
same day, assume the tint of the rose or lily, 
as they are exposed to the sunshine or the 
shade. The bark of this tree is of a dark 
green, and the flowers bear a resemblance to 
our common roses. Some of our party, whose 
powers of vision were strong, (assisted by 
vigorous imagination,) fancied that, by atten- 
tive watching, the change of hue from white 
to red, under the sun’s rays, was actually per- 
ceptible to the eye: that, however, they al- 
tered their colour in the course of a few hours 
was very obvious. 


Louis XIV., in a gay party at Versailles, 
commenced relating a facetious story, but 
concluded the tale abruptly and insipidly. On 
one of the company leaving the room, the 
king said, “ I am sure you must have observ- 
ed how very uninteresting my anecdote was. 
I did not recollect till I began, that the turn 


immediate ancestor of the Prince of Armag- 
nac, who has just quitted us; and on this, as 
on every other occasion, I think it far better 
to spoil a good story, than distress a worthy 
man.— Mirror. 
_ 
Friends.—In 1723, Dr. Friend was gon 
ed in the Tower on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in a plot for the restoration of the Stu- 
arts. Dr. Mead was incessant in his endea- 
vours to obtain Friend’s liberation, but could 
only with great difficulty gain access to him. 
At length, being called to attend Sir Robert 
Walpole, he absolutely refused to prescribe 
for him unless Friend was released; and he 
succeeded in obtaining his liberation. A large 
party was assembled at Mead’s in the evening, 
to congratulate Friend ; and upon his retiring 
with Arbuthnot, Mead took Friend into his 
closet, and there put into his hands a bag con- 
taining all thesfees he had received from 
Friend’s pati during his confinement, 
amounting to no Jess than five thousand gui- 
neas.— Pettigrew. 
— 


Bacon and Beans.—The wife of Fox, the 
celebrated statesman, was remarkable for be- 
ing agreeableand easy. ‘The Prince Regent, 
afterwards George the Fourth, used often to 
surprise them at dinner. Upon one occasion, 
she said, “ Why, Sir, we have only for din- 
ner a little bacon and beans.” And so it 
literally was. The prince, however, sat 
down, and dined most heartily.— Mirror. 


Errors.—Errors boldly assailed, speedily 
entrench themselves in general feelings, and 
become embalmed in the virulence of the pas- 
sions.— Brewster. 


«®t 


of the narrative reflected very severely on them 
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4s THE FRIEND. 














For “The Frignd.” | M€rcy, in the extending of His power, favour- | great cause for thankfulness to the Lord, who 


MEMOIR OF JOUN WIGHAM. ed me with ability to clear myself; and I trust | was our strength aod our dependence. 
(Continued tegaiinge many of them were left in some degree hum- Sherburn, Island of Nantucket, 
bled and broken down. 


[From the precedio riod till the Ist of 
Twelfth month, John _— was diligently 
in gospel labours ; having, as appears 

engage memoranda, rode 378 miles, attended 
thirty-five meetings,—several of them appoint. 
ed for those not in profession with our religious 
Society; besides visiting the families of Friends 
at Sandwich. Arriving at Richmond, he at- 
tended a Monthly Meeting there, and thus 


On F de dati keda 16th of Second month, 1795. 
a Fourth-day, went to Cushnet week-day 
meeting ; and the following day returned to we een eee eer 
that at Longplain, where | was favoured con-| «| oe ne ee a a wy he 
siderably to relieve my mind. The aforesaid fa ae td hh th - ; - Lk gis ° 
Timothy Davis, a preacher among the Sepa- 4: The a? ‘ag » aS w fre leit Eng- 
ratists, and many of his adherents were at the 7 pe mo ony Seen aa er" 
meeting ; and their states being through holy an pastel [er “ih —a yee 
help clearly spoken to, it ended, 1 think, to| 9° °°" | aa oie ; theogh i aad now 
proceeds with his narrative. ] Senaesecumaian akan desirable, when I first landed to have met 
* ee with a Friend under a similar concern to 
_ Twelfth month.—After the Monthly Meet- | Spooner sent ies ead ema mine ; but none has yet been provided, though 
ing at Richmond, I attended an appointed|and see him; I did so, h I have not been without company. The Lord 
meeting the following day; thence “}time in a religious opportunity in his family ; adit Uilitdaihe, Doleies tone teal - i {* vé lacked 
ed to Hopkinton, Westerly, South Ki »|they were kind and respectful, and their Sietlihiitnt df ite be = \ e 4 
: rs i— graciously pleased to con- 
New Meeting House. First-day, was at a| minds seemed softened. ar His AP i =i 
meeting on an island, called Connanicut, after! I wrote a letter to Timothy Davis, exhort- to silanes to do His will te nt ee 7 
which crossed to Rhode Island, and attended | ing him to humble es and return to the ak eas me & & are 
the afternoon meeting at Newport: lodged at| Lord and His people. I went the same eve- 7 
Jonathan Green’s. Second-day, was at Ports-| ning to Cushnet, and on Sixth and Seventh- of tone —_ oar yo well * the ~ 
mouth meeting on the north end of the island, | days visited families, and attended their meet- aoe oc ee ’ a age ee a 
where were a large number of Friends: there| ing on First-day. On Second-day, I went to aan 7 hild a 8 ios oe ae ee 
was but little given me to communicate | Poneganset Monthly Meeting ;—returned to ie Sane , Aas = > 7 ee - 
among them, and the preceding meeting at| New Bedford, — oe = ee en y grow in grace, trom stature 
Newport was held altogether in silence.| Meeting on Third-day, the 19th of First " : 
Here I was glad to aoe with Rebecca eer, are _ cae oar the 
Wright ; and on ‘Third-day was favoured with| After this time, I was much tried, for want Poceate rebattinit rasp 4 , . * tool r aa 
+ pam to a meeting ata place called|of clearness of prospect, as to my future | as Ls ” f lic; . h ¥ “koe 4 
rton on the Main ; after which I rode to| movement; and when some light did appear e th seas el es) oe a 
Jeremiah Austin’s. thereon, I found some difficulty in becoming | ““°PS “© 2°4rt clean. 

Fourth-day.—Had a meeting at Little| willing to yield to my impressions of duty:)| After going through the families [upon the 
Compton, where I again had the company of| my mind was drawn towards Nantucket. [| island,] and attending both their Monthly 
Rebecca Wright, as a tellow-labourer: a| had already been there, and besides M. Routh | Meetings, we felt our minds clear ; and on the 
large number of people attended, amongjand R. Wright were there, and reason stg-| 23d of ‘Third month, embarked in the packet, 
whom was a presbyterian minister and most | gested that they were sufficient. accompanied by many Friends going to the 

is:fhe it-was, through Divine merey, a} L stayed at Bedford over Fourth and Fifth-| Quarterly Meeting at Sandwich. Landed at 

Fopen time. After meeting, the minis- | days, and on Sixth-day [ thought the way was| Woodshole, from whence William Roteh in- 
ter came and very respectfully offered me his|a little opened to go to Poneganset and Slo-| tended to drive Martha Routh and Lydia 
hand, and invited me to his house. Rode to|cum’s Neck. Joseph Austin went with me,|Rotch in a wagon with two horses. I had 
New Bedford, where [ met with a kind recep-|and we appointed a meeting at the latter| purposed to go by water to New Bedford, 
tion; the Friends seemed glad to see me, and| place on Seventh-day: a good many people | where my horse was ; but the boatjhaving run 
to some of them I felt nearly united. The| attended. The Lord favoured me with strength | aground, and seeming likely to be detained all 
receipt of a letter at this place from my be-| tu discharge myself pretty fully, and the meet-| night, I concluded to accompany them, and 
loved Mary R , and one also from P.| ing ended to satisfaction. send for my horse to meet me at Sandwich. 
Wing, were strengthening and reviving tomy| First-day.—Attended the meeting at Pone-| At this, M. R., and especially dear Lydia, 
poor mind. ganset in the morning; in the afternoon rode | seemed much pleased ; and the latter pleasant- 
11th and 12th of Twelfth month.—Attend- | to New Bedford to attend the meeting there;|ly remarked, as she was stepping into the 
ed the Quarterly Meeting, and on the 13th)and still feeling constrained to go to Nan-| wagon, “I have got my wish :”—but to her 
rode to Rhode Island, where my mind was |tucket on the 2d of Second month, I embarked) no small mortification, one of the horses re- 
bound to visit families ; in whiclijmy beloved|on board the packet, and landed there next | fased.to go ; and we were all obliged to give it 
friend, Isaac Layton, was my companion.|day. Here I found dear Martha and Rebecea} tj that night, and wait to procure another 
‘There were 120 families on this island and | in the same situation, as I had been in on the} horse next mornitig. They remained at the 
at Connanicut ; and visiting these, kept us| other side of the water. Martha told me th 5 AD on board the packet, where 
engaged till the 7th of First month, 1795. her way had been quite shut up, and though + When the tide rose she 
8th of First month.—I went thence to the | she had been willing to visit families, and had 
Quarterly Meeting at Swansea, where I met} mentioned it in meeting, yet she had now no 
with my beloved sisters, Martha Routh, Re-| freedom to proceed. i told her the state of a 
becea Wright, and Lydia Rotch. We were|my own mind, and that I thought we must| united us. 
favoured to rejoice together in gospel fellow-| undertake the family visit together, which,| ‘Twenty-filth.—Left New Bedford in com- 
ship. accompanied by R. Wright, we accordingly | pany with a number of Friends going to the 
% » After attending this Quarterly Meeting, I| began next day. ‘The Lord was pleased to| Quarterly Meeting, and arrived at Paul 
proceeded under a weighty concern of mind | own and encourage us in the service ; but afier| Wing’s in the evening. To this family I 
to Longplain, finding that to obtain peace, [| visiting a few families, Rebecca finding, 3 united, and we were mutually glad again 





























must visit the families there, and not only |she said, that it was not her business, left us:| to see each other: as “ iron sharpeneth iron, 
those of our Society, but also a number who| we parted in tender love and fellowship, de-| so doth the countenance of a man his friend.” 
had gone with ‘Timothy Davis, and set up a|siring each other’s preservation. We were! Attended the Quarterly Meeting at Sand- 
separate meeting. ‘The exercising, painful) sometimes accompanied by William Rotch,| wich, and also their meeting for worship on 
labour that I had among them, will not, I|sometimes by Elizabeth or Lydia: we were | First-day, which occupied me till the 30th; 
believe, be easily forgotten. ‘The Lord in| helped onwards from time to time, and have |and after having a few more meetings on my 
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way, on the 3d of Fourth month, f attended 
Longplain Monthly Meeting, to which ‘Timo- | 


houses hove are at the disposal of the people, 


TUE FRIEND. * 


and they do not seem to be under any fear of 


thy Davis sent an acknowledgment, expressing | offending their ministers in granting them to 
much desire for a reconciliation. ‘The Lord| Friends or others; and in proposing a meet- 
was pleased to own us,—T'ruth prevailed, and | ing, I have frequently left it to themselves to 


the opposing spirits were restrained, so that|/appoint the place, that I might not bring 
I was truly | Friends under obligation. 


every thing passed off quietly. 
thankful, for it had been cause of great con- 


cern to me; and Friends were comforted in| whole very awful to me, feeling so very inad- 
the hope, that this painful breach would be | equate to such undertakings ; and | have often 
After meeting, 1| thought, that if the people knew how poor a 
rted with dear Martha and Lydia, who set | creature I am, few would attend; and I have 
We had|at times been ready to conclude in my own 
been nearly united in gospel labour at Nan- | mind, that if this was over, I would take care 
I was now | 


satisfactorily made up. 
‘out to New Bedford that evening. 
tucket, and the meetings since. 


left without any companion; but the best of 
companions was near to afford me support. 


Joseph Cloud, a minister from Carolina, |I trust so helped me in the needful time, that 
ging to visit Friends in the eastern parfs of|the cause of Truth has not suffered; and if 


ew England, he and I were desirous to join 
as companions, and partly concluded to do so ; 
but after attending a few meetings together, 
we both felt more easy to separate for the 
work’s sake, though in opposition to our per- 
sonal wishes ; and two Friends whom we con- 
sulted on the subject, having also thought it 
best, we parted in much love, and with sin- 
cere desires for each other’s preservation. 
He set off to Pembroke: I was again left 
alone. 

AMfew places opening in my view to have 
meetings at, where no Friends resided, and 
Obadiah Davis kindly offering to accompany 
and assist me; we went to Kochester where 
was a meeting-house, but none of our Soci- 
ety. We had a pretty a gathering of 
people, and, through Divine favour, it proved 
an acceptablestime. After meeting rode 
twelve miles to a tavern called Monument, 
where, next day being the First of the week, 
we had a Meeting in a presbyterian meeting- 
house. As that day they had no preacher, 
and notice having been given, a large con- 
course of attended; whose behaviour 
was becoming, and some of them were affected 


These public meetings have been upon the 


not to venture again : nevertheless, the Lord’s 
power has, from time to time, made me wil- 
ling to yield to the manifestations of duty, and 


He continue so to do, I cannot but admire His 
condescension, and humbly praise Him to 
whom alone all praise is due. 
Twenty-third.—Reached Meadowsburgh, 
having had many meetings at different places 
on my way thither; and after meeting there, 
still accompanied by my kind friend Obadiah 
Davis, I rode, a good deal tired to Elijah Jen- 
kins’s, hoping to get a good rest; but I was 
kept awake most part of the night, by an exer- 
cise about having a meeting at a village we 
had passed, about five miles back, where there 
is no Friends’ meeting. In the morning I 
yielded to it, seeing no other way to obtain 
peace. I mentioned the subject to my com- 
panion and the Friends of the house, who 
thought it might be arranged ; and we accord- 
imgly set out after breakfast, and on reaching 
the place, proposed the matter to some of the 
principal people. They offered the baptist 
meeting-house, which we accepted, and ap- 
pointed a meeting at five in the afternoon. 
Through Divine favour my mind was greatly 
relieved: some of the people expressed much 
satisfaction with the opportunity, and I felt 
humbly thankful to the Father of mercies ; 


to tenderness. Dined at the house of a pres- | indeed I can never feel sufficiently thankful for 


byterian, who, with his wife, received us with 
great kindness. 

Sixth.—At a meeting in the evening at 
Sandwich, held also in a presbyterian meet- 
ing-house ; the attendance was large, and they 
seemed to me to be a people seeking after the 


pearl of great price ; and, through ie 
I was enabled to direct them where their Sot 





¥ 


might be satisfied. vile aoa 
Seventh.—Proc » Roc 
notice was given of a 
court house the followm 
had assembled, a compat 
caine and requested us to goum 
meeting-house, which they said was close by, 
and would accommodate us better. 1 should 
have preferred remaining in the court-house, 
but the people were so urgent, that I thought 
it best to yield to their wishes, and complied. 
It was, through mercy, a satisfactory time. 
Though I have often had the use of the meet- 
ing-houses belonging to other religious soci- 
eties, yet I prefer a town hall, or any other 
public building, when it can be procured. 
There is a difference, however, between this 
country and Old England; their meeting- 
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y | power. 


His condescending goodness to a poor un- 
worthy creature. 

Since I undertook this eastward journey, I 
have had several large meetings, attended by 
many of other religious societies, which fre- 
quently caused me to feel great fear, lest I 
should do any thing to dishonour the cause of 
Truth ; but the Lord has hitherto helped me, 

often in His unspeakable love caused the 
pspel message to flow forth freely to the 

ple, and contrited many hearts by His 
May His name be ever praised, 
honoured, and adored; and may I become 
more and more devoted to do His will! 

We have found here and there among 
Friends a little remnant of true travellers, 
though great carelessness is too prevalent ; 
but the Lord is at work in the hearts of the 
people, calling home the wanderers,—and is, 
I believe, preparing himself instruments among 
the youth, for whom my mind is often deeply 
baptised, and sometimes I am engaged to 
minister to their encouragement. May the 
Lord be pleased to strengthen them, is often 
the earnest prayer of my heart. Stayed over 
First-day at Berwick. 


dee next day rode toa place called Desert ; 
ha 





























‘@ meeting at five in the evening, at the 


house of iendly man, who, with his wife, 
had been a 
to a few tender-hearted people, partly cop. 
vinced of our principles, who are not easy to 
meet with the baptists or presbyterians, and 
therefore assemble to worship in silence. [ 
had a satisfactory meeting with them, and left 
them in much tenderness and love. 
morning had a satisfactory meeting at a bap. 
tist’s house; thence attended meetings at 
Portland and Falmouth, and afterwards went 
to Windham, where I unexpectedly met with 
Joseph Cloud, whom I was glad to see, my 
mind being very low, and almost overcome; 


ptist ; but now opens his house 





Next 


meeting with an exercised brother a little 


refreshed me. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN DAVIS. 


Having lately met with a brief account of 


some incidents in the life of John Davis, I 
thought it would form an instructive and in- 
teresting narrative for ‘“ ‘The Friend,” and 
accordingly have made some extracts, which 
I send for insertion. 


The case of this Friend, adds another to 


the cloud of witnesses, who, from their o 
experience, could testify to the blessed vist: 
tions and convictions of the Holy Spirit im the 
heart, even at a very early period of life; as 
well as the happy results which flow from 
giving diligent heed thereto, and walking in 


that narrow, but safe and pleasant way, which 
is thus cast up for the soul. He is indeed a 
remarkable instance of the matchless love and 


unbounded mercy of Him, who gave his pre- 
cious life a sacrifice for sinners, and who fol- 


lows them by his grace, calling to and plead- 
ing with them, as a tender father with his 


erring child, even while they are running in 


the broad road which leads to everlasting de- 
struction. While eagerly pursuing his wick- 
ed courses, and hardening himself in awful 
rebellion against the gracious Author of his 
being, the yearnings of a Saviour’s love reach- 
ed forth towards his never-dying soul ; and by 
the inshining of his Divine light, he was pleas- 
ed to show him his miserably undone and 


dangerous condition ; that the measure of his — 


iniquity was well nigh filled up; and if he per- 
sisted in his course, the dreadful period was 
at hand, when the things which belonged to 
his peace would be forever hid from his eyes. 
Being thus awakened, through the kindness 
and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, to a sense 
of his situation, and the earnest cry raised, 
“ What shall I do to be saved !—Save, Lord, 
or I perish !” he was brought to see that the 
precious blood of Christ, his propitiation and 
Redeemer, was sufficient to wash away the 
guilt of his past transgressions ; and that the 
holy Light and Spirit of Jesus, which had 
shown him his sins, had power also, as it was 
followed and obeyeJ, to bring him out from 
under bondage to them, and give him the vic- 
tory over sin and temptation for time to come. 
In that living faith of which Christ is the Di- 
vine Author, he was enabled to lay hold on 
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ous truths, so unspeakably precious 


to the awakened and truly fir os sinner ; 
and following in the path of daily obedience, 
pearing his cross and despising the shame, he 
was enabled to go on from strength to strength, 
until there is good cause to believe, he expe- 
rieaced “ the end of his faith, even the salva- 
tion of his soul.” — ' 

In perusing this account of the gracious 
dealings of the Lord with a wanderer from 
his fuld, and seeing how ability was merci- 
fully vouchsafed to come out from the thral- 
dom of sin, and to walk in newness of life, we 
are led to admire and adore the condescend- 
ing goodness gf a gracious and long-suffering 
God and Saviour, unto whom all are invited 
to come; who is able to save to the utter- 
most, to break every yoke, to subdue the 
strongest passions and propensities of the hu- 
man heart, and to set the captive spirit free ; 
and who has graciously promised, ‘ him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
May, then, the instance before us, animate all 
to “ lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
so easily besets ;” pursuing, in the Divine fear, 
the glorious hope set before us in the gospel, 
that so we may receive the blessing promised 
to them that overcome. 

As the narrative concludes without inform- 
ing us of the circumstances of the later life of 
on author, it may be proper to add, that his 
Friends remark of him, “* He was esteemed a 
valuable elder in the church ; lived, beloved 
by his friends, to a good old age, and was ga- 
thered to rest, as a shock of corn fully ripe. 

“ He died at Winchmore Hill, and was bu- 
ried in Frieods’ burial-ground there, in or 
ear the month, in the year 1744, 
aged about seventy-seven years.” 






















I was born at Amesbury, near Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, about the year 1667, of honest 
parents, who gave me a moderate education, 
according to their circumstances ; and I can 
remember, that so early as the eighth or ninth 
year of my age (being then more than com- 
monly inclined to evils and follies incident to 
youth) the Lord followed me with His re- 
proofs of that which I now know to be His 
Spirit. In those days I was brought under 
such sorrow, that I often washed my couch 
with tears, for my then offences against Him. 
About the fifteenth year of my age, being 
visited with a sore sickness of nine months’ 
continuance, which brought me near death, I 
had the spirit of grace and supplication poured 
out upon me, though [ was not then sensible 
what it was that brought me under such sor- 
row and repentance for my sins; yet I could 
truly say, with David, “ I watered my couch 
with my tears ;” which I often did: and am 
satisfied, that had the Lord then taken me, I 
should have been in peace with Him. 

About the sixteenth year of my age, I was 
put apprentice by my uncle, who proposed 
doing great things for me, which he probably 
would have performed had he lived; but he 
was taken off by sudden death, and so I was 
disappointed. I then began to apply myself 
diligently to business, endeavouring to give 
satisfaction to my master and mistress, who 
were by pfofession papists; and with much 


trouble and difficulty I got through my time. 
So great an impression did my illness, and the 
visitations of Divine love leave upon my spi- 
rit, that for some years after I endeavoured to 
live in the fear of God, and was often intent 
on matters of religion. 
uneasy under the profession | then was in, 
(the Church of England, so called,) thinking 
the professors of it too loose, both in principle 
and practice ; and living in a Roman Catholic 
family, | occasionally had some discourse with 
a priest of that community, with whom I was 
acquainted, and who seemed to be more strict 
and religious than those of my own persuasion 
generally. 
























I began to be very 


Being ina strait in my mind 


’ 


which was all I had to 
I took particular notice of this, and 


I consented to 


He fur- 


I was willing to ask counsel of| before I died, all would be well. 
God in a matter of such moment as the sal- 
vation of my soul, for which | was, at that 
time, (according to my understanding,) honest- 
ly concerned. 
in this matter, after reading some books of|that some of the priests were knaves and 
dispute, one night as I was going to bed, it 
came into my heart to pray to the Lord in the 
few following words, with more than usual 
fervency of spirit,— O Lord God / be pileas- 
ed to show the way in which I may worship 
thee acceptably ;’ 
Say- 
further conferred with the priest, whom I 
looked upon as a good man. 
go to confession with him, thinking the Lord | 
had answered my short prayer before men- 
tioned, and that now I was right. 
nished me with books, and I soon became a 








comfort, and be brought into remembrance 
before God, who delights to do good to the 
children of men. 

Finding all my praying, fasting, confessions, 
zealous performances, and whatsoever | could 
do were ineffectual to give me the victory 
over the corruptions of my heart, I grew 
weary of them, and began to conclude it was 
impossible to attain it, and that | knew enough 
of religion to no purpose. I then hearkened 
to satan, who told me secretly in my heart, 
that | might do something when I was old; 
but at this time of my life these things were 
impossible ; and if I did but go to confession 
I believed 
him, and gave myself liberty to follow the 
devices and desires of my heart ;—a willing 
servant I became to satan, following him 
almost wherever he led me. I began to see 


cheats, and far from what I once thought them 
to be ; so I despised both them and their reli- 
i. and became a libertine. I[n this manner 

took off my religion at once, reserving to 
myself the intention of going to confession 
before I died, though I had a very mean 
opinion of that forgiveness, but I so quieted 
my mind for the present; but the Lord fol- 
lowed me by His reproofs and terrors in my 
conscience, and I was many times condemned 
for wickedness. I took to drink, company, 
and cards again, and many other ways did I 
try to stifle this faithful and true witness of 





zealous papist, though their foolish stories and | 


legends did not work much upon me, neither 
was I fond of many things which they did. 
Some of them seemed bigotted, and I grew a 
great disputant, thinking I was right in gain- 
ing as many proselytes as | could. 

But amidst all my zeal and performances, 
as | increased in years, I increased in wick- 
edness. 1 began to poison my mind with 
reading plays and romances, and other bad 
books, by which I was exposed to many temp- 
tations, and very often fell into them. I was 
disappointed in the very end for which I 
changed my religion, which was to get the 
victory over the many evils I found increas- 
ing in me ; and though I was more than com- 
monly zealous in going to confession, and 
receiving the sacrament, yet I still returned, 
“like the dog to his vomit,” not being bene- 
fited by these lifeless performances. I would 


walk alone in the porch or fields, often breath= 


ing out my soul to the Lord for pardon, a 
help against the flood of iniquity I saw pouring 
in upon me. All did not help me to overcome, 
though I am now satisfied the Lord had re- 
gard to the sincerity of my heart, at that 
time, which was wrought by his grace and 
good Spirit. I now can remember the differ- 
ence there was in my prayers, being some- 
times under much tenderness of spirit, and at 
others, barren and formal: and this I now 
know to be the work of God, though I then 
knew it not. I mention the circumstance to 
set forth the love of God, to that seed of sin- 
cerity and truth, which in love and mercy He 
sows in the hearts of the children of men, to 
which I desire they would all have regard, 
minding the operation of it under the lowest 
dispensation ; for in so doing they will have 











God in my heart; yet the Lord still found me 
out—there was no hiding from Him. No rest 
had I for many years—no place was easy to 
me; my very delights were made bitter to 
me, and I could truly say, ‘“‘ There is no peace 
to the wicked :” for wherever I wént, sorrow 
and trouble were my portion. 

I served out my time, and soon after mar- 
ried a suber, honest woman ; but before I had 
been married two years, many troybles, disap- 
pointments, and losses were our portion. All 
this was but the beginning of sorrows. We 
took a house, and entered into business. Ina 
few years, through continual disappointments 
and losses, we were obliged to give it up, not 
having enough left to pay our creditors, by 
about forty pounds.* I was thus driven from 
my wife and children, and forced to seek my 
living in a foreign land, where I was reduced 
to live without bread for days together; and 
}many other hardships was I brought, having 
ther money, business, nor friend. This 
is a time of great distress to me, who had 
till then lived im fulness; and it was by the 
good hand of Providence I was preserved 
from being foreed into the military service, of 
which I was im great danger several times. 
At length I found means to return to Eagland ; 
and after begging my way for nearly two 
hundred miles, I came into the North, where 
my wife was with her relations, who used her 
but indifferently, by reason of our misfor- 
tunes ; consequently, she was not in a capa- 
city to help me much. After staying some 
time with her, bewailing our trouble, we again 
parted. I went northward to seek for busi- 





* In the sequel it will be seen, he afterwards dis. 
charged this on the principle of strict justiee. 
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72 THE FRIEND. 
ness, but was forced to spend all the little I their wickedness, it brought great terror on 
had, before any thing fell to my lot. aw my mind, and a fear possessed my heart that 
now neither money, business, nor friends, | I should be next. One of my companions, 
thought to tura soldier for bread ; and though having, by excess in drinking and otherwise, 
I was actually enlisted, yet by the good hand brought on a distemper, in his young years, 
of Providence I got off, and entered into a which ended his days; 1, with many others 
pretty good trade; and shortly I was enabled of my old companions, went to see him laid 
to help my wife and children. ‘This lasted in the ground. We staid some time looking 
not long, for I was once more brought into into his grave, and it arose freshly in my 
reat straits, and many hazards, even of my heart,—‘ If thou art the next, how art thou 
i , through temptations: yet | was not for- prepared?’ ‘This made me solid and consi- 
saken by the good Hand that so often pre- derate for awhile ; yet, going again with my 
served me. My religion had not taken deep companions, and drinking, these thoughts soon 
root, for amidst all my trials, | was very wick- went out of my mind. “i got very drunk, had 
ed, and had no power to reform those evil several falls from my horse, and that which | 
inclinations that had such power over me. last mentioned, happened this very night, and 
After some time, I again got into profitable cost me at least ten days’ sickness ; during 
business; my wife and children came to me, which I had time to consider of several things, 
and it seemed as if Providence grew kinder and I formed many good resolutions; but, 
towards us; but, in a few months, we lost when company and temptations presented, 
three children, being all we had ; and my wife they were all lost ; and | was carried on by 
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intereectionsaf T hirteenth or lace streets ; 


and on th owing morning, in the same 
building, a ed the examination of the In. 
fant school; the pupils in both cases being of 
the coloured class. The number of the for. 
mer was about forty, varying in respect to 
age from perhaps nine to fourteen. The lat. 
ter consisting of both girls and boys, number. 
ing about one hundred, were generally much 
younger, a considerable portion of them bei 

quite infantile. The exercises, besides read. 
ing and spelling, embraced scripture lessons, 
arithmetic, geography, philosophy, and sey. 
eral appropriately chosen recitations—and, 
obviously, without elaborate preliminary pre. 
paration for the sake of display, were per. 
formed with a degree of facility and propriety, 
that would not suffer in comparison with other 
schools of similar grade. We passed away 
from the humble, unpretendiug spectacle, with 
a quiet satisfaction, which we would not have 


was near following them, by reason of great the fury of satan, and the strength of my own| exchanged for feelings of a more exciting 


sorrow. 
tions, the strength of satan was such, that I rapidly filling up my measure of iniquity ;— 
seemed bound to serve him still, almost and the chain by which I was bound seemed 
wherever he led me; only, amidst some stronger and stronger. Notwithstanding all 
great temptations, a secret Hand preserved this, so great was the love and mercy of God 
me when I knew it not, for the enemy sought to me, that He followed me by his reproofs 
even the destruction of my outward life :—four in my heart, although I then knew not what 
instances of which I shall mention, when re-|they were. By terrors and condemnation in 
belling against the convictions of my own my conscience, I had no rest; for fear pos- 
heart. ‘The first was my going into a water, | sessed my heart many times ; yet so hard, so 
which proved so deep, that all who saw me dark was it, that until the Lord was pleased 
wallowing én it expected I should be drowned ; to touch it effectually, and to look on me with 
but my life was saved by the courage of a/|tender compassion, | could not return. But 
countryman, who leaped into the pool in his now, blessed be his holy name, the time drew 
clothes, (he being a swimmer, which | was;near when He was about to arise, to make 
not,) and came just in time tosave my life.|bare his arm; to execute his vengeance on 
He used care in getting the water qui¢kly out; my soul’s enemies, and bring .ne to judgment 


Notwithstanding my heavy afilic- inclinations, to be still more and more wicked, | 


nature arising from scenes ambitiously got up 
for imposing and brilliant eflect—a satisfac. 
tion with which they may not intermeddle, 
whose measure of justice varies with the col. 
our of the skin. 





Marniep, at Friends’ Mecting-house, at Newten, 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, Eleventh month Ith, 
1842, Crayton Hatnes, of Philadelphia, to Eviza Cur. 
Tis, of the former place. 
ee 


Diep, on the 8th of Tenth month last, at Adrian, 
Michigan, Lypia H., wile of Joseph Gibbons. In her 
removal, the Monthly Meeting of Adrian, of which she 
was clerk, has lost an exemplary and useful member; 
and one who was greatly beloved and respected by an 
extensive circle of friends and acquaintances’ Her 
health had not been good for many years; and she fre- 


of my body; but, ghough successful in his, —“ to open the prison doors, and to let the | quently expressed a belief, that she should be teken 


endeavour, a fever and the measles were oppressed go free :” which was effected in the 
brought on; so that I was in great danger of | following manner ; and for which my soul at 
death; but am time recovered my health. this, as well as at many other times, bends in 

Another instance was, as I was walking in| humility, and returns Him the praise, who 
the street one dark night, having only a cane | only is worthy forever. 
in my hand, two persons, called gentlemen, | 
being drunk, supposed me to be a person who 
had attempted to rob them. They came upon — 


me with their swords drawn in their hands,| 4 tender conscience is an estimable blessing ; 
threatening to kill me; but I stepping aside} that is,a conscience not only quick to discera 
a little, they missed their first opportunity s) what is evil, but instantly to shun it, as the 
and that little space being given, | had time eyelid closes itself against a moat. 


to undeceive them, and so escaped. ay eenrreprnetpreenpngernemseneeyeeereegnee EES 


Next was, (being intoxicated,) I got a fa 
froma hore whithiinonss: och THH FRIEND. 
in the dark ; by this I broke a bone, and lost Sere pee ene 
the use of my right ear froma bruise on my 
head. Being insensible, I had lain there till 
lost, had not a countrymm&g ¢oming along) At the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting the 
stumbled upon me. He caused me to be car- | following proposition was adopted :— 
ried to a house, where I lay several hourse’er| ‘“ That Baltimore Quarterly Meeting be 
I came to myself. held once in the year at Hopewell, on the 

Next was, by another fall from my horse|second Second-day in the Sixth month; the 
in the dark, when again intoxicated; from|Select Meeting to be held the Seventh-day 
which I was so hurt in my head, that I was|preceding at 4 o’clock r. m.: a meeting for 
taken up insensible from amongst several | worship on Second-day at 11 o’clock; at the 
horses; so that, had not the same Hand, in| close of which the Quarterly Meeting for Dis- 
this, as well as in all the other accidents, pre- | cipline.” 
served me, I must have been lost. _— 

When I considered these preservations, and} On Fifth-day, the 17th instant, we wit- 
how many of my acquaintance, with some of|nessed the examination of the Girls’ school, 
my companions, were cut off in the midst of|at the school-house on Wager street, near the 


(To be concluded.) 
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trom the carcs and trials of this life at an early age. 
For a considerable time past, it was evident that her 
mind was becoming more and more weaned from the 
things of earth, and placed on things above. During 
her last illness, (of sixteen days continuance,) she seem- 
ed much impressed with a belief that she should not 
recover, although her physician, until very near the 
close, constantly assured her that the disease exhibited 
no alarming symptoms. On the moruing of the lust 
day, she said, “ Although I know I am far from being 
what I should be, yet I have a firm hope, that, through 
mercy, I shall be accepted, and permitted to enter into 
the mansions of everlasting peace, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, aud the weary are forever at 
rest.” She was patient and resigucd during her ill- 
ness, and said many things, plainly indicating that ber 
mind was centered on Him who wlone cam sapport in 
such a trying hour. Near the close, she desired the 
prayers of her husband, and a near relative, on her be- 
half. Then, after lying still some time, she said, “ Oh 
Lord, hear the prayers of thy humble and contrite ser- 
vant, now 0. entering an unknown world.” Soon after 
she quiet!y breathed her last, leaving her bereaved hus- 
band and sorrowing friends with the consoling belief, 
that she is safely landed in the haven of everlasting 
peace and rest, 

, at his father’s residence, in this city, on the 
morning of the second instant, afier a short illness, 
Samuet, eldest son of William Biddle, aged thirteen 
years and seven months. 

, at New Bedford, the 6th of this month, Ann, 
widow of Joseph Rotch, and daughter of the late James 
Sinith, of this city. The deceased had many traits of 
worth and value in her character, endearing her to her 
friends. 
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